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rntroductlon 

The /New England Consortium Criteria of Excellence are twenty-six 
statements of conditions that describe a quality reading program. These 
conditions must exjat If all children are to learn to read. The relative 
quality of a program may be judged by determining tne degree to which 
it meets these^standards. ^ 

The statements are grouped under five goal areas, as shown below: 



New England Consortium Criteria of Excellence 




Goal Areas 


A. 


Community and Schoo! Climate 


B, 


Organizing and Managing a Reading Prograrfi 


C. 


Staffing a Reading Program 


Or 


Selecting and Utitiziwg Materials 




Fostering Reading Interests 



The position taken in this paper supports attainmant of the criteria in 
Goal Area E: Fostering Reading Interests, as listed below: 

1. The school reading program recognizes the importance of personal 
independent reading and promotes this type of reading in a variety 
of ways, . " . 

2, The public library promotes reading among ^11 segments of the popu- 
lation. ' ' 

This position paper is provided to assist school personnel in developing 
a rationale for and in planning programs and activities to meet these 
criteria. 
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Fostering Reading Interests 

A successful reading program turns out students who not only can read 
but do read. By this standard . the reading programs' in Americans 
schools have failed most seriously. This paper addresses^ the position 
that a good reading program ingludes personal indeperident reading as 
'one component aRd promotes this type of reading in a varfety of ways. 

To document the need for taking this position, the current status of 
personal reading is e^cplored. This isMoilov^fed by a review pf what is 
known about reading interests to provide an information base for this 
aspect of the program. The final part of the paper describes t^e condi^ 
tlons that must exist 1n schools where high mativation for reading is 
^fostered. * \ , 

■ ' ' f 

States of Personal Reading ' ■ \ 

Personal reading is affecfed by many conditions: amwig them are the 
literacy level of. the persons involved^ the availability of reading mater- 
ials and external influences on motivatibn to read. 

Level of literacy. APnong all age groups, it must be recognized That the 
ability to read affects Interest in readir>f%Both the level at which one 
^can read independently 'and the relative ^flculty exp^riehced If this 
level is significantly below that qf othprs in one*s age group are impor- 
tant factors. A person's independent reading level limits, to a consider- 
able extent, the number and appropriateness of available books as 
those that are too difficult or lacking in Interest serve 6n\y to build 
reBistance to reading. Therefore, it seems appropriate to begi^i^his dis- 
cussion with a determination of what percer^tage of th€^ popuration is 
equipped withlhe literacy skills for wide personal reading. 

Several studies provide estimates of the literacy level among adults. 
According to a 1970 Harris survey, approximately 18 rhillion^dult Afner' 
leans were functionally Mliterate, lacking even minimal reading skills. Of 
this number, it was estimated that million were totally Illiterate, in 
the 1971 Reginald Corder Study\ The Information Base for Reading^ a 
Qhapter by Abraham Carp reports on literacy based on grade equiva^ 
lents. Determined by the distribution of grade equivalent scores on 
norm referenced tests, he concludes: ' ^ ^ 

If we accept a grade equivalent of 5.0 as the standard for 
meeting social and literacy needs, .about'one percent of those 
with 12 years of education, 3 perc^t of those with 10 years of 
education, 13 perpent of those with 8'years of education-, and 
^' 30 percent of those^^ith 6 years of education will read below 
this-standard, / • 

'^Edue^ional Testing Service, Berkeley* California 

- 1 - 



If we accept the figure of 8.0 as \he standard, then 13 per- 
cent of those with lie years of education, 24 percent of those 
with 10 years and 50 percent of those with 8 years will fail to 
' , nr>eet the standard. . * 

In contrast to this norm^referenced approach. Northcutt designed a 
study using criterion measures of content and skills thought to be most 
critical to adult performance. His findings indicate that 21J percent of 
adults are below the functional level, 32,2 percent Just functional and 
46.1 percerrt proficient. 

Regardless of the basis for estimate, it ssems that a sizable portion of 
the adult population has less than adequate skill development to bring 
to personal reading. To a sIgrHficpnt extent, this n^list affect the propor* 
tion of the population desj'gnated as the reading public. 

Among studenfs in school/ one study showed that 26 percent of fifth 
graders read at gr 'below third grade leveL Rough estimates of the 
school popuiatiori in general, based on various studies "^nd reports,- 
identify, on the average, one in every aeven studenis as reading 
disabled. These data must surely be kfept^ in mind as the status of 
personal reading Is discussed. * ' ^ . - 

AvailablUty of reading matBrials\ America does have a reading pjjblic, 
one that is often overlooked in our concern to raise thi level of Jjteracy, 
Consider these facts; nearly two blMlon dollars worth of books per year, 
approximately 270,000,00acopjes of magazinis per Issue and 60,000,000 
newspapers per day are purchased. These quantity figures are impres- 
sive, but the question^f quality, commercialization, and the effect of 
the recent economic crisis come into^lay in*interpreting this informa- 
tion. Another factor to consider is the relative size of the^^population 
consuming these print materials for itts recognized that there is a seg- 
rnent'tif the population that reads aMidly, consuming more thao the 
"average per/person number of materials.^ The large numbefl quoted 
above provide no clue to the aumber of readers. It cannot be assumed, 
for example, that 60,000,000 newspapers are distributed to SO^OOOsOOO 
homes. These factors will be considered below 

The role of books in^American life has changed considerably since the 
"p^apefback 'revolution", the nipst important development in print medra ^ 
since the Gutenburg Press. Before the 30's, books were almost 
exclusively the property of the rich and the Intellectual because of their 
relatively high hard-cover pric&s aryd limited availability. Now they could 
be had bV all. Paperback titles increased more than tenfold In the years 
1945-1975 from an es'ftmated 8,000 to ovpr 90,000^Only during this past 
year were fewer titles produced than in the preceding year, tha first 
decline In many years and undoubtedly related to the economy. 



The economy has affected even the type of book purchased: travel- 
books, at a time of little vacation mon^y, were halved while self-rtelp 
books were at an'alUtJme high. Given the laws of economics, publishers 
make. available the types of bpoks currently in demand. In this case, as 
in others, -t/ie publishing industry 'was quick to respond-to the needs of 
the reading public \^^ith both pew titles and new editions of popular 
'titles. 

Newspapers reached a record high circulation o-fSS.I millLon copies per 
day in 1973, A decline of 2.5*million copies since then is also recession" 
related/Rlsing paper and production costs were followed by a rise in 
price and a decrease in circulation. When the cost of the Boston 
^Sunday Globe increased from 50 to 75 cents in January, ld75,,for exam- 
ple, 90,000 fewer papers wer6 sold. Since then, halt the lost readers 
have been recouped, however, by livelier, hnore contemporary layouts 
including consumerytolumns, entertainment directories and suburban 
news. As in book-bu^ing/it is possible to detect factors that influenfie 
the sale of newspapers. ' 

Libraries provide, another source of reading materials. According, to a 
1974 survey b/the National Center for Educational Statistids, the direct 
circulation of all library materials in the United States annuajly was 
estimafed to be 892,854,268 pieces. However, since a farge number of 
materials were borrowed by a smalf number of users, the number is* 
deceptive. ' . - * - ' 

As part of the Public Library inquiry, a Carnegie Corporation funded pro- 
ject, Berelson synthesized public nbrary studies completed bet'^ween 
1930 and 1949 with the following findings: ^ ^ ' , 
J, The public library is thS^^rnajc source *of books in the community; it^. 
gupplled about one quarter of all Dooks rfead, J , 

2. Community residents generally know little about the library since not 
many of them use It directly. 

3. Library use varies with community sfze with smaller communities 
having a larger proportion of the population using the library. 

4. At any onetime the library registration file li_sts about 35^percent of 

the population buf'one in th?ee children and one in ten adults wer^icon- 

sidered real users. " ' 

^ s 

5. Cbaracteri3tics of library users were: young and with schoolingj 
women mdre than, men, skilled more than-unskilled wbrkers, economi- 
cally better off fnore than poorer persons, and those living nearby more 
than those living at a distance from 4he library. Tfle'cltentele tended to 
be community opinion leaders whd made wide use of the public library. 

Recent studies have provid'ed less definitive information on library use 
and user characteristiGs, Ths maj^&^orks of the 60's dealt wltn library 
standards and servi^ces. The treqd toward the incorporation of other- 
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than=print rhedia, for example, and the upgrading of print coTlections in 
school libraries is an outgrowth of the attention paid to standards m 
recent years. The effect has been to provide an everHncreasIng array of 
books for personal reading in addition to the multimedia materials so 
useful in bulldifig the images, percepts and concepts-necessary for tfie 
full understanding and enjoyment of a wide variety of books. 

Libraf^ies continue, to be a major source of books for the reading public. 
In an article in Publisher's Weekly, June 16, 1975, John, Des'sauer re^ 
ported that libraries of all .^ypes spent a totar of Just over 500 million' 
dollars in the year 1972-1973/At the same time he predrcted an incTease 
of spending within a stK^year period of 48 percent. It appears that during 
the laat decade or sd, the amount spent by libraries annually equals 
approxintately one fourth of all monies spent on ^ooks. 

Taking all of the aforementioned information into ^consideration, the 
evidence leads us to believe that there is an abundance of materials 
available to read. These are found on newstands/in book stores;^*on" 
paperback bookracks, through^book clubs, by subscription and on the 
bookshelves of libraries. There is no .scarcity of books, generally 
speaking. , , ' . 

^ . ^ ^ - ^ 

External influences on mdiivation to read. .Despite what seems to be. a 
/ready availability of books, it was estimated by David Godine (Library . 
Journal, April 1, 1976) jhat 60 percent of the population are not buying / 
books at .all. In-order to compete for sales among the remaining 40 per-' 
cent, ^mas's merchandising and advertising techniques are being utilized' 
by^ bookstores and publishers. .Reading interests are undoubtedly af. 
fected..As a result.'there is a question as to what extent big money ad- 
vertisir;ig is psycholpgically diotating took choices to the American^ 
people. Barnes and Noble, Inc., improved sales 40 percent by running 
six diffeneht ads'on New York radio and TV stations daily. The Portland 
News Co. of Maine, which runs B9oklarid Stajes, had a saturation ad- 
vertising campaiag for S&lem's Lot, a local novel. Highest expectations 
were- to sell 1006 copjes; 3000 have already been sold. A Knopf editor, 
workmg for several daya as a bookstore clerk, noted that many persons 
carried ads. from the Nev. York -Times Book Review to determine 
choices'/ 

Literacy links to big money movies were also fBvJderit. Jaws, for exam* 
pie, the highest^grossing movie of alLtime, was a^so the highest paid-for 
paperback 1^.85 million dollars. Sales have nbw topped seven million 
copies. Spin^off sales were also lucrative: Jaws Log (1,150,000); Making 
of the^f^om Jaws (41^ .000) and Shark: Attack on' Man (450,000), The 
iame "pattern of big advertising with' high visfbility.and^ high volume 
sales exists for Woodward and Bernstein*s, All the President's Men and 
its sequel. The Final Days. 



A total of 47 paperback ■bopks, 13 of which soid over Jtwo million copies, 
/nade it to the best-seller list of a milliort plus copies in 1975*. This repre- 
sents a clirnb over the previous year. This trend, in the midst of a reces- 
sion cycle, shows to wtiat extent th'e-pubiie can besj^nfluenced to buy 
media-hyped bestsellers rather than to make independent choices. 

To a lesser extent, one^ peers and rither associates lnfluer>ce what ohe 
reads. -The effect of example, recommendation and ^demonstrated en- 
thusiasm cannot be oyerlooked. Many read particular books and parts 
of bobks because the informal advertising done by those in the im- 
mfediate environment. . ^.^ ^ ' ^ 

In addition to the influences exerted on vyhat one reads, ^here are those 
Jhat affect whether ^nm reads, ^t^any activities. impinge on time set 
aside for ple&sure. Those who^do spend some time reading choose to 
do so In spite of the call of other Interests such as televisioh, family 
activities, sptrts, clubs and other organized activities. For those ilvlhg 
In an area offering a Idrge choice of things to do^ reading is a conscious 
choice and must be planned in qne^s schedule. ' 

Television is one of the most commonly recognized factors affecting 
personal motlvafion to read. Aceording to recent sun/ey'Si Americans 
now spend, on the as/erage, about five hours a day watching television. 
There Is some evidence, o^ positive effects of this viewing for children. 
The Sesame Street and Electric. Cbmpany spectators are coming to 
scliool wlth^ more advanced reading readiness skills. General viewing of 
, newscasts, ^animal" life, travel and other educationahtype programs also 
builds concepts' and stimulates a curiosity to learn ynequaled by a 
book-type' introduction to these ideas. In a sense then, television view- 
jnflj when selective, cart be considered a positive force in buying moti* 
vat ion to read.' _ ^ . , 

,On the other hand, there are negative effects of importance, too, ^ost 
of th# indoor recr^eational time of many children and adulJ^ is .spent 
before the "tubf." "Phere is commor> acceptance of tele^nsion as a 
reality In the home. For those who have become habitual viewers, little* 
if any time is devoted. to peading by aduits or children. Ih fact, studies 
show that only^orfe vQungster in ten ever sees a parent read, thus, 
fewer children r^^^6 as a result of the Influence of a home environment 
where much^#wing and little reading Is done. = 

In dravyMg this section on the status of personal reading to a close, it 
may.bVcQncluded that there is much room for improvement in the liter- 
^acy level of the populace, lb seems that a large variety of reading 
materials is available through both public and private sources, but that 
matcheci against this evidence, statistics show that only 40 percent of 
the public, approximately, buy books, that daily newspaper circulation 
averages one per f very tour persons (undoubtedly the most widely read 
medium) and that library usage involves approximately 1 0 percent 6} the 



adult population. In addition, some evidence has been provided to sup- 
port the position that extern^^ influences affect both what people read 
^and whether peopfe read. There is little evidence that love of reading is 
ah independent mcfivator affecting the^free-time choice of activities for 
any significant number of people. It must be concluded that there Is 
great room for, growth in the group, referred to as the reading public. 



Studies of Reading Interests . . 

Thertf Is a growing literature on elementary .and secondary students* 
reading Interests, and, to a lesser degree, ori those of college students 
and adults. In this section, an attempt will be made to survey the litera- 
ture available on elementary and secondary -student' preferences and 
draw some conclusions useful to .educator'&^-^nd parerils interested in 
cultivating 1he habit of wide persoinal reading among young pedple. 

Elementary level. Most of the research available on elementary students", 
reading Jnterests Indicates that preferences are influenced most. by age, 
sex and Jntelllgence. 4s a rulp, reading interests of growing children go 
through phases. They change as new personal interests develop and 
seefri,to be influenced less by externaily dictated needs for InforTnation 
in school subject areas or ot^er areas than by normel developmental 
grov^th patterns tempered by sf^ong special interests. 

Pnmary level youngsters, in gen^pral, are Interested mainly in fairy tales, 
reatistlc stories based on, everyday situation i and nature stories. Child- 
ren in the Interrnediate grades maintain anJTiterest in these three areas 
but add others w/hich reflect a diversification of thfiir own jnterests and 
a curiosity about modern American life: stofjes about famous people^; 
sportSj machines, personal problems, physical scffences and social, 
sciences* - ^ - 

Generally speaking, intelligent children's reading interests are on a 
slightly higher level than are those of less Intelligent children. Tne more 
intelligent children read more difficult and nrtore adult-oriented books 
such as biographies, mbdern novels, history, ^scientific materials and 
books treating social problems. A survey of the reading preferencei of 
264 fourth ind fifth graders in a Br6nK elementary sQhool illustrate 
these differences: rhore than half of the high achievers in the study indi- 
cated tha^they preferred library books over all others whereas the low^ 
achievers showed a preference for the comic-type formats. An inter- 
isting outcome^was that 98 percent of the pupils said their ^teacher 
didn't want them to read books in a comic-strip format. Of l/nportance 
Here, too.^s that the one area in which b^h' low and high achievers 
igreed was In Humor, Both groups Indicated a preference for stories 
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thai contained something annusing or comicaL 

Age, sex and Intelligence^ factors may even override .the effects of 
socioefconpmic backgroundrA study by Johrfis shQwefi that Inner clty^ 
interm^iate grade children preferred the same types of stories as their 
suburban counterparts: a depiction of middle class settings, charactf rs ' 
with positive self-concepts and characters in positive group settings. 

Resaarch by**King (1967). indicated that- before age nine few differences 
in reading .interests appear between boys and girls. At age nine,, boys 
begin to read more nonfictlon, science, invention and actiqn'Oriented 
books. Girls, on the other, hand, read more poetry and register prefer- 
encfcis for stories about home and school, sentimental fiction and fairy 
tales. Resaarch also indicates that girls will read a;book considered to 
be, ot interest to boys but the reverse is seldom true. To the axtent that 
this sex related difference Is due to cultural stereotyp.ing — the quiet, 
personal enrichment orlentathSn for girls versus the *'machismo"- 
orientation for boys — it may erode as the sharp differences between 
the sexes in cultural expectations are blunted. But, fo^.the present, 
these differences^ cannol go uhnoticed if interest in reading is to. be- 
cujtlvated. . • 

Secondary leveL'The classic study in the field, J/?© Reading In teres ts Qf 
Young PBOple by George Norvell, 1973, emphasizes the importance of 
IntaresHn developing the habW of reading. After studying this field for 
forly yekf&, he ventured an opinion on how best to vitalia:© reading to 
develop A lifetime habit of reading, fHe^said it was not by. having adults 
choose from the classic and contemporary literature that which they 
felt young people should know. Nor did he think that the lightweight, 
epherheral materials that .adults assumed young people would like had 
achieved better results. He was convinced that a love of good reading 
might best be cultivated by providing young people with^'an ample sup^ 
ply of literary selectfons vvhich stand where the lines of student popu» ; 
larity and critical approval converger' - : . i 

His study was designed toHnvestigate student preferences among 4,993 ' 
assi^hed reading selectlohs. Based on the analysis of data, he con- 

^fijded that in grades seven through tv. elve, student preferences vary ! 
I^ess due to a^e or inteliigsnce than they do due to sex. He found that 

^ex was a yniversal and highly significant factor and t+iat tt^e reading 
material^ commonly used in JlteratOre^ classes are better liked by girls, 
than by boys in a>atlo of more than two to one. He recommended .that ^ 
the interests of boys and girls receive separate consideration and that," 
for common reading, only materials liked by both boys arid girls b 
used. ^ \ 

Thp special factors found to jnterest boys are adventure (outdoor adven- 

' . 1 1 ' , 



ture, war, scouting), outdoor games, school life, mystery (Including acti- 
vities of detectives), obvious humor, animals, p'atriotism, and male 
rather than female characters. Factora least liked among boys are love,- 
'Other Bph sentiments, homa and family/ life, didacticism, religion, 
reflective or philosophical approaches, extended description, pature- 
subjects such as flowers or birds, form or technique as a dominant ^ 
factor and female characters ■ . ^ ' 

The factors found especially favorable for girls are adventure without - 
grimness, detective and other mystery storlas, humor, animals, patriot- 
Ism, love, other gentle sentjments. home and family life, and both male 
and female characters. The most unfavorable factors for girls are war 
and other grim adventijres, extended description, didacticism, form or 
techniqua as a dominant factor and nature topics. It was ftfund, how- 
ever, that factors found unfavorable among the preferences of both 
boys and girls ^were toiera}ed to a considerabiy greater degree, by girls 
than by boys. / . ^ ' " t ' ' ^~ — 

it' was found tfiat ambngllterary types, both boys~Tn? girls gave a favor-^ 
able rating to novels, plays, sho?1 stories, and biographies of men. Q\rH 
also rated^ biographies of women as favorable. In Ljdition, they rated ^ 
essays and poems higher than boys. The NorvelJ book lists the student^ 
responses to the selections studied and may he referred to for specific 
reaction to particular selections. 

Other studies using a different methodology have been reported In the. 
literature. In a study publlshed^in /I973 of the reading interests of 
adolescenti in Watseka High School, Illinois, a correlation was found 
between types of nriMazines.read and intelligence sGO/es= wi'th special, 
ized magazines such/as Hot , Rod and True Story appealing to those of 
below 'average Intel Wgence while general periodfcars suchfas Reader's 
DigBSt appealed more to the above average. Also, it w'as' found that the ^ 
higher the inteiligence, the greater the tendency th read a newspaper 
regularly. In. popularity, the print media were ranked overall in this order: 
magazines, books, newspapers. However, when tf^e "responses of^ 
seniors were taken separately, newspapefs ranKed firsi. , 

As well as supporting intelligence as a factor in student preferences, . 
the Watseka Study data showed a wider gap in high schoa^maie^emale 
reading interests than was found at the %lementfry, level High school 
boys; in that study preferred -reading books on sports, the world, bio- 
graphies, war; and crime whereas girls preferred reading books orr^^' 
romance, society, fashion, poptry, dranna,and autobiographies, , - i 

The same pattern held true in stfties of high school newspaper reading 
interests. Boys ranked the front page flrst/thg sporti page second and " 
the society page last. Girls ^preiarr^d advice'^columns first,^'the Jront \ 
page second followed^ by the society page and the s'ports "page jast. ^ 
Differences were found in magazine preferences, also. . > * 



ad.olescents mature, quistions'»of thrSiF^own personal worth?, rele-' 
/ancQ of activities to their own lives^ anb social issues become con- 
cerns. Some survey results have shown that these cohcerns are also 
^efrected in literary choices. For exawiple^ Helen Wilmot of the Ameri' 
3an Library Associatjori analyzed the findings of 3,000 questionnaires 
ient to studeni leaders to determine the influence books had on them. 
Responses, show j their concerns fell in three areas; the individual,- 
locial prpblems anrf Tefeponsibrlities, and national and internationar 
ivents. The^se .concerns contrast sharply with those of younger age 
jroups. ^ ^ I \ 

n the ficjion aboye, theJllerature on sludent interests has been brief" ^ 
eviewefl. It seBffi| to support age, sex. and intelligence as the most 
nlluerftial factons^ in^Jhe growth. of student reading interests. Recogrti- 
ion oflhesB general facto/s is knportant In establishing a ^atiool or 
:Qmmunity*wide"program. However, in the-actuaj implementation of a 
irogram, some attention must be given to individual differences within 
hese groups if all students are to be reached, ' , 

)nce as wide a range of reading ^materials as possible is gathered ~ 
naterials holding {he, potential for making personal reading an inter-" 
fStingxand rewarding experience attention must be turned to the 
trocfss'of bringlrtg youngsters^nd books together. There are so rriany 
hings a teacher or, preferably, a group of teachers can do to make per- 
©nal reading come /alive. Some are environmintal and others are 
eacber guided. The next section vyill deal with some, of these 
iondifions that fqsier reading interest. 



iondltions That Foster Readlng'lnterests . v ^ ^ 

he literature, reviewed reveals-that there is a greater availability of 
ooks today than ever before. ^Indications ire, ho^wever, that only a 
mall percentage of the population' reads widely. Reasons for this^ un- 
OHbtedly include the literacy rate approximately"?,0 percent of the 
opulatlon*'tias been fpund to be fynctlon^lly illiterate, with an eVen 
irger portion barely functional^ but less than proficient /^~and the con- 
icting influences on motivptftin to read of other lersure-lime activltias 
icluding such things as sports, clubs and television* viewing. Among 
lany oj those' who do read, there is a strong tendency to select the 
ledia-hyped books rather than to make independent choices. Thjs may 
iveal, on the one hand, the importance of external mb^tivation in book 
slection and, on the other hand, perhaps, a pertain j^k of knowledge"^ 
Dout 1he iiterajure available that woyfti. provide a basis for the inde- 
indent selegtion of books 'for persQfral reading. . ' 

n atialysls of. the situation suggests that achools can do much to im- 



prove the frequency in^^^uanty of personal reading. While many alter- 
riative steps may^be taken in implementing a program for this purpose, 
certain basic conditions must extst to ensure success. In a motivating 
school: . * 

A positive attitude toward reading Is^ projected. Attitudes are both 
caught and taught. A teacher who^eadfe and conveys some'enthuslasm 

' about reading provides a'good modei. Attitudes can be caught from the 
environment^ too. Book jackeMisplays and bulletin boards that intro- 
duce books, authors, themes, genre, etc, make reading Important. Per^ 
Bt^aT^readlng can be programftied Ihto the school day to develop the 
habit of reading with some time devoted to^student sharing of books in 
informal ways. All dontacts with books should be positive and naturaL 
Situations where reading becomes a reward or punishment should be 
avoided because the subconscious associations ohildren make with 

^reading under those clrcumftances affect their attitudes toward reading 
in later life. Equal care sholild^be taken not to sat up competitive situa- 
tions where the students who most heed to be motivated are doomed to 
lose. 

Ail students are tdught to read, Qne 'of the greatest hindrances to wide 
personal reading'is lack of reading skill. For students to be motivated to 
read they musj'find success in reading. They /nust have the' skills to 
read what Is Iriterestjng and appealing to them. Teachers can begin Jo 
make readers of all students first by^believlng that ail can learn, to read 
and then by working with them at appropriate levels in materials where 
success js assured and where the greatest amount of progress is 
_ possible/ Individual differences in learning style and learning rate 
require adjustments In teaching if all are to learn; but the arternatlve Is 
to send students on to a-lifetlme of failure, tt Is essential that substan= 
tial progress be made ecch year and that the school feading program be 
so organized that this -Is ipospible for eveiy student, e>^ceptiqg only 
those who^are seriously mentally defective, / '- ^ * 

fviany sohools have experlnriented with prt}grams to itimjulate reading 
skill development among the unmotivated. Some have fcnffnd that using 
students* culture-related strengths and giving attention td their peraon- 
al problems and their individual needs have helped th4 students to 
relate better tol'eadlng. Others have found that the use of Individual 
Interests as a. basis for selecting materials has Increased, nsotivation. 
Involving the student In planning qertain projects such as a class news- ^ 
paper; a class book of stories or poems* etc, has provided a good start- ^ 
ing place for those who need visible evidence of progress. With others, 
cooperation in learning has been enlisted by establishing objectives 
and activities that could be personally monitored. Raising self-esteem 
by setting uo opportunities to participate in helping situations such as 
cross-age turoring is another departure frorfi traditional formats for 



teaching that has met with success. In all of these innovative 
proaches, a certain amount of flexibility was found necessary if all were 
to learn to read, especially (but not exclusively) among older students. 

Per$on&f independent reading is a component of the regular school 
reading program, We tend to\make investments where we see there Is 
value and payoff. If this is true, then vve would expect that a certain per- 
centage of the time and budget allocated to the reading program would 
be usedns^^Qjter personal Independent.reading If we believe it is worth* 
while. Few schobls make a real investment in this aspect of the pro- 
gram, 

The heart of the reading program embodies the development of word 
recognition and comprehension skills, of course. Bgt. as in the develop* 
ment oi any skiN area, ^nany ^plications must be four>d to make the 
skills functional. These applications should be made both in content 
reading of a work^study nature and jn JJterature to nurture thedevelop' 
ment of a lifelong habit of reading. The latler aspect of the program is 
often neglected. 

Some authors claim that ages 9-14 are peak years for developing a life- 
long Interest in reading. After these years it becomes Incr^asingl)^ 
difficult, though not impossible, to produce an avid reader. The years 
before nine must set the stage by deyelpping an interest in books, 
Reading aloud, storytelling sessions and encouragement of much easy 
reading of hooks appropriate to the age and independent reading level 
of primary level children provides the foundation. By age nine, children 
begin to develop personal interests and tastes in books. If good ground* 
work has been done, children are ready to move into the stage of wida~' 
personal reading. Every tdacher should accept the responsibility for 
making this type of reading as vital a part of the reading program as 
basic skill development and content reading. 

The reading interests of students are appraised. While research shbws 
[hat student interests vary with sex, age and intelligence so that it Is 
Dosslble.to determine, in general, wliat types of books will be preferred 
Dy a particular group-, it also shows that fibers are Important differenoes 
among the students In any group. An interest inventory administered to 
III students will reveal those differences and provjde information useful 
or ordering books for the classroom and central library/media center 
md for plannihg activities to stimulate wide reading. 
' / % . 

^rint materials for the personal independent reading program are se- 
ected with the independent reading level and interestB of the students 
n mind. T|he population In any given school fias characteristics that 
nake It slightly different from that in other schools, Thes6 special char- 
acteristics must be kept m mind in selecting books if students are to 
lave available the kinds of books that will attract and hold them as readers. 
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First, it must be kept in mind that personal reading^houJd be done at 
pne*s independent reading level. \n elementary grades, this level is 
commonly one to one*and-a'half reader levels below the level at vyhlch 
instruction is being given while Jn secondary grades it may be two or 
more levels below ihstructlonal leveL The independent level is that level 
where & student has pr&QticaJly no difficulty' reading — where approxi- 
rnately 98 percent of the v\/ords are recognized as sight words anri 90 
percent of the ideas are comprehendecL It Is a level where students can 
read for enjoyment without seeking help, Reading widely at this level Is 
beneficial In more ways than the one purpose being discussed here.' 
Silch a hlgh/ate of success In reading builds positive attitudes such as 
confidence (I can read) and self-cono^pt (1 am a reader) as well as skills 
such as fluency, quick word recognition, knowledge of word meanings 
in many contextual settings and familiarity with many types of litera- 
ture. Development of these skills, in iurn, raises the student's inde- 
pendent reading level, oeening up a. new wealth of books for personal 
choice. ^ ^ Q 

A second criterion foi^ book selection is student interest. While age, sex 
and intelligencfe can be used as general guides for determining the 
overall composition of apollection, personal interests appear at approx* 
Imatety age nine * as a distinguishing factor among Individuals and 
should be given «Sjpme coneiderationr Basing a certain percentage of 
book selectibn on the outcome of an interest inventory would diversify 
the collection to include student preferences, 

A third factor to consider is the point of departure in launching a pro- 
gram of personal reading. The question here is not what adults In the 
environment feel is worf/? reading, but rather what students wMnt to 
read. A collection must htild the types of books that will draw in all 
readers including the reluctant ones. For some, that may mean a comic* 
book format lor a pocket-siz§ paperback. For others it may m^ean Ip. 
volumes, one-after another, of simple science experiments written at i 
second reader level, a number oi high-interest low-vocabulary books or 
gm adventure series 'written around the same characters. A collection 
should hold whatever students are willing to begin to read. That they^ 
exhibit relatively poor taste at first should be of no c&ncern. The Ifinme- 
diate purpose I3 to gain a toehold so progress can be made. It is then 
□p to the teacher to develop interests and tastes thrdugh the kinds of 
experiences students find'stimulating. ' . 

Personal independent feading is stimulated in a variety of ways. 
Whether or not it is an appealing thought to discriminating educators, 
surveys show that the media-hyped books are widely read by the Ameri-. 
can reading public. People do respon'd to the motivational techniques 
used in advertl^^g. Applied Judiciously, these techniques may be used . 
to draw students into the circle of readers. 'Other techniques may be 
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used, too, of course. It may take a wide variety of ways to motivate 
everyone. In additiorf*to basic conditions such as the enthusiasm of 
adults In the environment, and the telltale signs that "This is a reading 
school.," as mentioned previpusly, these suggestions are offered: 

1. AbandQn the forffial book review except ^s it fits into the program of 
coliege-bound high school juniors and seniors. For other pu^oses, 
substitute informal sharing sessions or techtniques^ * 

2. Become familiar with theVliterature written for the mge group with 
which you work, especiaily that which relates to your subject if you are 
a content area teacher. No one can stimulate inierest in books that ar^ 
unfaniiliar. / 

3. Devote some time to ''selHng*'"book5, capitalizing'on relationships to 
content subjects, holidays, current e^ents^ the presence of a certain 
author, the purchase of'^an award-winning book or any event that will 
help to develop a "ground swell" under the book and p^peljt forward, 

4. Teach students several advertising techniques and encourage them 
to produce an ad for the bulletin board/ using one of the techniques, to 

/"sell" a book they found particularly good. 

,5. Invite students to write the name of a boof$ they are willing to dis- 
cuss and their own.^name on a 3 x 5 card. When a few minutes are avail- 
able, the tear er may select one of the cards and ask the reader to tell 
the class why he/she liked the bookl This type of^ activity has to move 
alqng rather quickly. It is suggested that only one or, two questions 
about the. book be accepted from the cjass before moving on/ Students 
could also have access to this file to see what books others are reading 
and QhfcJ< with them before seeking but a particular book. 

6. Provide opportunities for volunteer interest groups to dramatize a 
story or book. This may be done "live," ob tape, through pyppetry or 
with marionettes. Fdr those students who need physical activity in their 
progfam, dramatization serves this.additional need, too. 

7. Set aside a small wall sp%ce where students may put up a poster, a 
collage\^a morftage, etc, to depict the |lot or main character of a bo: u. 

8. OGcaslonally fiave students identify a theme or topic to read. about 
for a week or so= Be sure therfr are many selections available in the 
classroom and libra!7 at a wide range of difficulty levels. At the end'of 
the time period the group may be given the opportunity to shpre the 
many ways the theme or topic was developed In the books they Tead. 
This suggestion may be particularly applicable in content areas where 
biographies and novels can be found that relate to the people, events 
and topics under discussion. ^ 

9. Enlist the support of parents for this aspect of the program. Estab- 
lish programs for parents to give them techniques for reading aloud to 
children, assisting children in selecting library books, and providing a 



stimulating environment for reading in the home/parents want to know 
how to help. Thfy are good aMies in this effort. 

10. Estahlish cdntact with the iocal library. Suggest som© Joint projects 
that will give communlly^wide Importance to reading. 



There are more ways to stimulate personal reading than there is space 
here to record them. Several Usts are published in thejiiterature. AI30, In 
every school system there are teachers with a wealtl^of ideas. Theie 
can be pooled and shared. The important thing is to refcMnize that it's 
eveiy teacher's responsibility to contribute toward establiWiIng an an^ 
vironment where high motivation for reading is fostered It id something 
that one teacher #lone can do io some, extent. But togethlr, a schooJ 
faculty can turn out students who cherish personal reading as a lifetime 
activity. . ^ 

A ' • - ' 
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